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♦ PREFACE. 



The Excavations of which this Report is a record, were 
conducted by Mr. Mark Antony Lower and myself, by 
means of subscriptions most promptly and liberally afforded, 
as the list of donors and donations will prove. Previous 
experience, at Lymne, had satisfied me of the reliance 
that might be placed upon the antiquarian public in all 
cases where practical researches are set on foot, entered 
upon without delay, and with earnestness of purpose. 
Indeed, I and my colleague felt that, had circumstances 
warranted our making a further appeal, our funds could 
easily have been doubled or trebled : as our researches 
terminated earlier than we had contemplated, we did not 
avail ourselves of numerous tenders of donations. It re- 
mains then for us to testify our sense of the confidence 
reposed in us, and to express a hope that our exertions 
will justify the appeal to the generosity of our friends, 
and their liberal response to the application. 

To the Earl of Burlington, the owner of the castrum, 
we offer our best thanks for the courteous manner in 
which he, at once, acceded to the solicited permission to 
excavate. 

The Directors of the Brighton and South Coast Railway 
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11 PREFACE. 

Company very kindly placed in our hands the means of 
free conveyance to and from the site of explorations, 
thereby materially lightening our expenses, and enabling 
us always, at the least possible consumption of time, to 
attend personally to the excavations. To me, living at 
London, this graceful cession .to science was particularly 
useful. 

To Mr. William Figg, we are indebted for giving us the 
benefit of his professional skill in preparing the Plan which 
accompanies this Report. To the veteran and accom- 
plished artist, Mr. W. H. Brooke, we owe our best ac- 
knowledgments for the liberal manner in which he 
rendered us service, only partly exemplified by the selec- 
tion from his sketches which he has engraved; and to 
Mr. Mayer, Mr. Pidgeon and Mr. Hillier, we offer our 
warmest thanks for their respective contributions of 
plates. 

For the time that has elapsed between the period of 
the excavations and the printing of the Report, I have to 
offer an apology and entreat pardon. I can only say, in 
excuse, that I have not been idle or unmindful of the 
obligation I was under; and that, if in future, similar 
circumstances should arise, as I hope they may, for my 
own sake, as well as their 's, I will endeavour to be more 
expeditious in rendering my account. 

C. Roach Smith. 

Temple Place, Strood, 
January 1st, 1858. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PEVENSEY. 



Among the most remarkable of our national monuments, and, at 
the same time, among the least known, may be reckoned the 
Eoman Castrum which it is the object of this Report to give 
some account of. In the Eeport on the Excavations at Lymne it 
was incidentally referred to ; but further notice is now demanded, 
in consequence of the researches recently made by myself and 
Mr. Lower, through the generous assistance of those friends who 
promptly responded with subscriptions to an appeal, made under 
a belief that we might succeed in developing some of the hidden 
architectural features, and possibly that we might throw some 
light on the history, of a place, the importance of which, we 
considered, in every way invited inquiry, -end justified a moderate 
expenditure of money. If we have not succeeded in accomplishing 
so much as we could have wished; and if the results of our 
labours do not include any very striking discovery, we are 
nevertheless confident they will not be considered as unpro- 
ductive of interest, even if they rested on no other grounds than 
those of our having drawn attention to remains which have been 
almost unnoticed by the antiquary, although they may well claim 
to be considered as unsurpassed in grandeur by any of their 
class in the north of Europe. The lonely, and comparatively 
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2 EXCAVATIONS AT PEVENSEY. * 

unfrequented situation, has doubtless been the main cause of 
their exciting but little curiosity in the public in general ; but to 
the artist, to the architect, and to the antiquary, difficulty of 
access should only operate as a stimulus to investigation ; and the 
reflecting mind ever derives from the contemplation of ruins 
surrounded by solitude or by habitations contrasting with the 
former splendour of the broken piles which overhang them, a 
peculiar pleasure and inspiration. The real cause, however, that 
Pevensey has not received the tribute due to its claims, must be 
assigned to national indifference to our national monuments, and 
the little serious study that has been bestowed upon them. 

Even some of our soundest antiquaries have either altogether 
overlooked this Roman fortress, or have strangely misunderstood 
it. The name of Pevensey does not occur in the list of modern 
names of Roman places in Britain, in the admirable Britannia 
Romana of Horsley, who, on the authority of Dr. Tabor, seeks at 
Eastbourne the site of the Roman castrum called Anderida, 
which seems most obviously, as we shall presently show, to be 
represented by the great walled fortress, which is the subject of 
this Report. Horsley had neither the means, nor the patrons to 
help him to the means, to visit the Roman stations in the south of 
England; and his reputation is not affected by errors such as 
this, which in his situation were almost unavoidable. Camden 
found Anderida at Newenden ; and most of the more modern 
writers have fluctuated between these sites and others, while the 
claims of Pevensey have been almost overlooked, or only feebly 
set forth and maintained. Even the Roman architecture of the 
castrum has been called in question. This scepticism has arisen 
chiefly from what has been termed the want of uniformity in the 
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EXCAVATIONS AT P EVEN SET. 3 

masonry; an objection which cannot be allowed to have much 
weight, when we consider that the very want of uniformity in the 
details of Roman buildings is a common and characteristic 
feature. 

In the last few years, however, the castrum has engaged the 
attention of some of our ablest antiquaries. The Rev. Arthur 
Hussey, in communications to the Gentleman's Magazine, and in a 
paper in the Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. vi, has con- 
vincingly shown that these massive walls mark alike the Anderida 
of the Romans and the Andredesceaster of the Saxons ; and 
Mr. Wright, in his Wanderings of an Antiquary, has fully 
appreciated the existing remains. Mr. Hussey quotes, as sup- 
porting his own view, the opinion of the late Mr. Fetrie, which 
is founded upon a very simple process of reasoning, such as 
induced me, when first I considered the question, after a personal 
examination of the castrum, to feel satisfied that Pevensey must 
be the site of the Roman Anderida ; and that no other place can 
rationally be established in its stead. 

The only historical notice of Anderida which has come down 
to us occurs in the "Notitia Dignitatum et Administrationum 
omnium tarn Civilium quam Militarium in partibus Orientis et 
Occidentis." When this important work was first compiled, we 
have no means of judging; but it contains internal evidence of 
having been arranged in the state in which we possess it, at a 
period not earlier than the reign of Arcadius and Honorius. 
The division of this work allotted to the enumeration of the forces 
under the Count {Comes) of the Saxon shore, in Britain, com- 
prising nine stations and their garrisons, is thus arranged : 

1. Propositus Numeri Fortensium OlhoncB. 
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4 EXCAVATIONS AT PEVENSEY. 

2 Propositus Militum Tungrecanorum Dubris. 

3. Propositus Numeri Turnacensium Lemannis. 

4. Propositus Equitum Dalmatarum Branodunensium Brano- 
duno. 

5. Propositus Equitum Stablesianorum Gariannonensium 
Gariannono. 

6. Tribunus Cohortis Prima Vetasiorum Regulbio. 

7. Profectus Legionis Secundce Augusta Rutupts. 

8. Propositus Numeri Abulcorum Anderido. 

9. Propositus Numeri Exphratorum Portu Adurni. 

The first of these stations is most probably represented by the 
submerged ruins at Felixstowe, near the mouth of the Orwell, on 
the Suffolk coast; for although etymology would point to the 
Ilthancester of Bede, on the Pant in Essex, not a vestige of a 
Roman castrum is, at the present day, to be found there ; while 
at Felixstowe parts of the walls of a fortress, which the inroads 
of the sea have overthrown, are still to be seen at low tides. The 
list does not proceed in geographical order, although, after 
Othona, the stations appear coupled according to their proximity 
the one to the other: thus, numbers two and three are Dover and 
Lymne ; four and five are Brancaster and Burgh, in Norfolk ; six 
and seven are Reculver and Richborough; and we have eight 
and nine to account for. Whether we accept the strong earth- 
works at Bramber, which overlook the vale of the Adur towards 
the sea ; or, consider with some, that the walled station has been 
utterly swept away by the ocean, we cannot travel beyond the 
limits of the river Adur for the station evidently named from it. 
It follows then that Anderida must be sought for between Lymne 
and the Adur. Here stands the castrum at Pevensey, and there 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PBVKNSBT. 

is no other camp or fortified place that could be substituted in 
place of it, either in this limited tract, or throughout the whole 
line of what was called the Saxon shore. It must be understood 
that earth-works are quite out of the question ; all the stations 
mentioned above, from number one to seven, are, or have been, 
castra built with strong stone walls. 

To this brief mention of Anderida in the Notitia, no other 
historical reference during the Roman epoch can be added, with 
the exception of the bare entry in the list of towns and castra 
given by the anonymous chorographer of Ravenna, of Anderesio, 
which is probably intended for the same place, especially as it 
occurs among the names of stations in the south of Britain. The 
word Anderida appears to be of Celtic origin, and derived from 
the same root as the Andes of Caesar, (a people of Gaul, whom 
he mentions with others dwelling along the northern frontiers 
upon the ocean), the Andegavi of Pliny, the Andecavi of Tacitus ; 
Andeliacum, Andenesium, Anderitum, and similar names of places 
in Gaul. Baxter (Ghs. Antiq. Brit, sub voce Anderida J 
remarks : " Quid enim Anderida nisi An deu rid, sive Duo Trqjec- 
tus solutis verbis? Neque sane aliud Ravennatis Anderesium 
sonat ; cum possit alia dialecto Mis dici pro Rid vel Bit, quomodo 
et Francobelgis nostris et Bad et Beyse dicitur, quod Italis est 
Rota, Aremoricis Rout, et nostrati vulgo Road, satis vicino 
significatu." Baxter did not suspect Pevensey to be the site of 
Anderida, or he would doubtless have noticed how much the 
locality favoured his etymological theory. 

The maritime tract called the Littus Saxonicumper Britanniam, 
towards the west of which Anderida was situated, probably was 
60 termed as far back as the time of Carausius, who held a position 
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6 EXCAVATIONS AT PEVENSEY. 

somewhat equivalent to that of the Comes of the Saxon shore, 
whose office was to defend the coast of Britain and Gaul against 
the inroads of the Saxons and Franks. At that period, the secu- 
rity of the south coast of Britain depended upon the Roman fleet 
stationed in the channel, of which Carausius was admiral. In 
after times it was found requisite to build several strong fortresses 
upon this coast. These, as we learn from the Notitia, were 
garrisoned by bodies of cavalry and infantry, but no mention is 
made of naval forces. The term Littus Saxonicum was also 
applied to the opposite coast of Gaul, which was under the control 
of the Duke of the Armorican region {Dux Tractus Armoricani), 
and of the Duke of Belgica Secunda. Under the former of these 
officers was an Armorican cohort stationed at Grannona : under the 
latter, a body of Dalmatian horse at Marca. Both of these places 
are described as being upon the Saxon shore. It is remarkable 
that these and most of the other stations enumerated in the Notitia 
as situated along the northern coast of Gaul, have exercised the 
learning and ingenuity of numerous writers to very little purpose, 
as their sites are, scarcely in any instance, determined. Etymo- 
logy seems to have been the only key used to unlock the difficulty, 
while no attempt is shewn to have been made to identify the 
stations from existing remains. The resemblance in sound of the 
modern to the ancient names of places is often a safe guide ; but 
it should be rather used as an auxiliary and as corroborative of 
other proof, than as primary and sole evidence. In all such cases, 
as we may see in our own country, the ruins of walls, more or 
less solid and massive are still extant : they are indeed absolutely 
indispensable towards the localization of ancient names of stations ; 
but continental writers seem content to rely on etymology, and 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PEVENSEY. 7 

thus we scarcely find that any two of them agree together. I 
believe that very many of the Roman stations in France mentioned 
in the Itineraries and in the Notitia are to be discovered by look- 
ing further. This process may not be so easy as that of etymo- 
logical speculations, but it is far more satisfactory ; and when we 
find a recent instance of the discovery of a fine walled Roman 
castrum standing almost contiguous to a highway, near one of the 
chief towns of France, 1 we are led to ask what may not be hoped 
for from a careful exploration of the less frequented country ? 

"Who the Abulci, stationed at Anderida, were, is by no means 
certain. They are not mentioned elsewhere in the Notitia, nor, 
so far as I can find, by any historian except Zosimus (lib. ii.) 
who, in narrating the battle of Mursa between Constantius and 
Magnentius, speaks of a leader of a body of Abulci, in the army 
of Constantius, distinguishing himself; but nothing further is said 
of the Abulci themselves. It has been conjectured that they were 
identical with the Chabilci, a people of Dauphiny; and that 
Chabeuil, near Valence, retains the trace of this name. 

Anderida survived the departure of the Romans upwards of half 
a century ; and then, after a close siege and severe struggle, fell 
before the Saxons. Under the year 490 the Saxon Chronicle states 
that Ella and Cissa besieged Andresceaster, and slew all that were 
therein; and not one Briton was left there afterwards. This 
event is narrated by Henry of Huntingdon, with some curious 
particulars, which he must have taken from some historical source 
now unknown to us, or from the traditions of his time, the twelfth 
century. The Saxon Chronicle says nothing of the actual length 
of the siege; but as it makes Ella land upon the south coast 
1 See Collectanea Antigua, vol. iv, p. 8, and pi. iv. 
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8 EXCAVATIONS AT PBVEN8EY. 

thirteen years previous, defeat the Britons, and drive them into 
the forest called Andredes-lea, it is hardly probable he would 
have allowed so long a period to elapse without attacking them in 
their stronghold, Henry of Huntingdon states that previous to 
the siege the Saxon chieftain received additional forces from his 
own country ; so that it may be supposed that either by the for- 
tress alone or assisted by the woody and marshy character of the 
surrounding country, the Britons of this district had been able 
for many years to resist the Saxons. Ella, this historian tells 
us, " relying upon his large forces, besieged Andredesceaster, a 
strongly fortified town. The Britons then assembled like bees, 
and by day defeated the besiegers by stratagem, and in the 
night by sallies. There was no day or night in which the tidings 
of fresh disasters would not exasperate the Saxons ; but rendered 
thereby more determined, they beset the town with continued 
attacks. But whenever they made their assaults the Britons pressed 
them in the rear with archers and with darts thrown with thongs, 
whereupon the pagans leaving the walls, turned their arms upon the 
assailants. Then the Britons, excelling them in swiftness, retreated 
into the woods; but again came upon them from behind when the 
besiegers approached the walls. By this device the Saxons were 
long harassed, and an immense slaughter of them was made, until 
they divided their army into two parts, so that while one was 
attacking the town, they might, with the other, repel the charges 
of the Britons behind. But then the citizens, reduced to 
starvation, and no longer able to resist the force of their 
assailants, were all put to the sword, with their women and 
children, so that not one escaped. And because the foreigners 
had suffered such losses, they so destroyed the town, that it was 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PEVBN8EY. 9 

never afterwards rebuilt. Only the desolate site of what appears 
to have been a most noble town is pointed out to the passers by." 1 
Five centuries have elapsed from the date of the overthrow of 
Anderida to the time of the historian, who, possibly in some 
journey to or from France, may have seen the ruins he describes 
so tersely and graphically, and upon the spot have gathered the 
traditions which attached to them. The aspect of the walls, 
broken and ivy-clad, and the interior overgrown with brush- 
wood and trees, would, we can well conceive, present such an 
appearance as he describes, which qualifies or explains his 
meaning of the destruction of the town, and of its never having 
been rebuilt. I am inclined to think that the Saxons succeeded 
in overthrowing the walls on the north and south-eastern sides, 
by undermining them, thus effecting two wide breaches. But if, 
as we may infer from the account given by Henry of Huntingdon, 

1 Fretufi igitur (Ella) copiis ingentibus obsedit Andredecester, urbem muni- 
tissimam. Congregati sunt igitur Britanni quasi apes, et die expugnabant 
obsidentes insidiis, et nocte incursibus. Nulla dies erat, nulla noz erat, 
quibus sinistri et recentes nuntii Sazonum animos non acerbarent ; inde 
tamen ardentiores affecti, continuis insultibus urbem infestabant. Semper 
vero dum assilirent, instabant eis Brittones a tergo cum viris sagittariis 
et amentatis telorum missilibus. Dimissis igitur moanibus, gressus et arma 
dirigebant in eos pagani. Tunc Brittones, eis celeritate prostantiores, silvas 
cursu petebant : tendentibusque ad mania rursum a tergo aderant. Hac arte 
Saxones diu fatigati sunt, et innumera strages eorum fiebat, donee in duas 
partes exercitum diviserunt, ut dum una pars urbem expugnaret, esset eis a 
tergo contra Brittonum excursus bellatorum acies ordinata. Tunc vero cives 
diuturna fame contriti, cum jam pondus infestantium perferre nequirent, 
omnes ore gladii devorati sunt cum mulieribus et parrulis, ita quod nee unus 
solus evasit. Et quia tot ibi damna toleraverant extranei, ita urbem 
destruxerunt quod nunquam postea re»dificata est. Locus tantum, quasi 
nobilissimss urbis, transeuntibus ostenditur desolatus. — Hen. Hunt. Hist. A ngl. 
lib. ii. 
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10 EXCAVATIONS AT PEVENSEY. 

the inhabitants were starved into surrender, that then the 
victors leisurely undermined most of those portions which are 
now to be seen dislocated. That this has chiefly been accom- 
plished by human violence, and at a remote period, will, I think, 
be apparent to all who carefully examine the ruins after perusing 
this Report. 

Subsequent to the account of Henry of Huntingdon, the names 
of Anderida and Andredesceaster are not to be found in the page 
of history. The reduction of the Roman town and its garrison 
led to the permanent occupation of the surrounding country by 
the Saxons, and to the foundation of the town of Peofenes-ea or 
Pevensey on the east, and of the village of West Ham on the 
west of the castrum. Of the former, which it is conjectured 
took its name from a Saxon chieftain, its first proprietor, named 
Peofn, and ea f the waters by which it was in part surrounded ; l 
we meet with a record so far back as the latter part of the eighth 
century; and from the time of the Conqueror, it occupies at 
intervals a rather prominent position in medieval history. 8 

The first study of the antiquary or architect who visits 

1 "Before the draining of the marsh of Pevensey, and when what is still 
known as Pevensey Bay, was a much deeper watery indent into the line of 
Sussex coast than at present, several eminences must have appeared above the 
surrounding waste of waters, forming a cluster of low rounded islands. These 
are still recognisable by their names, the termination being uniformly ey or 
eye, a softening of the Anglo-Saxon I or ig, island, morass. Here we find 
among many others, Hidney, Chilley, Mankseye, Horseye, Northeye, Langney, 
Rickney, Mountney." M. A. Lower, in Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 
vi, p. 266. 

s For historical references to the castle, within the area of the Roman walls, 
and its fortunes, as well as for the usages and customs of the town of Pevensey, 
many of which are extremely curious and interesting, consult the volumes of 
Collections of the Sussex Archaeological Society, and Mr. Lower's Guide to 
Pevensey Castle. 
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Pevensey, will be to gain a clear notion of the general character 
of the ruins : the details can then be studied at leisure ; and 
considerable leisure they will require to be understood properly. 
It will be seen by the bird's-eye view and by Mr. Figg's Plan 
which accompany this Report, that the south-eastern corner of 
the castrum is occupied by a Norman or early English castle. 
The former (which is copied by Mr. Hillier, from Grimm's 1 
drawing made about 1770-1780), cannot lay claim to the fidelity 
of the latter ; but it is useful towards conveying to the reader, who 
is not familiar with the place, a picture of the entire ruins, and 
the Norman or early English castle. William the Conqueror 
bestowed Pevensey upon his half-brother, Robert, Count of 
Mortaigne, to whom we may ascribe the origin of this castle, 
although most of the works which are now standing were 
probably ereCted by one of his successors. This castle is partly 
engrafted upon the Roman walls, as will be seen by the Plan ; 
and where the Roman masonry had been detached and over- 
thrown, its place was supplied by new erections. The site 
chosen is elevated considerably above the general level of the 
area, the ground here rising suddenly, and forming a hillock, at ' 
the foot of which lie larger masses of the disjointed Roman 
masonry. The castle was built somewhat after the Roman model, 
but with the addition of a drawbridge and moat. To this we may 
add the Roman enclosure as an extra outer ballium, which could 
easily have been made avilable for such a purpose, and probably 
was so used, although no marks of the reparations of the two 
great breaches are now to be seen. The absence of any traces of 

1 Grimm was employed by Sir William Burrell, for whom he made the 
extensive and trustworthy series of drawings now in the British Museum. 
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such repairs may, however, lead to the belief that the moat 
and the north-eastern pari of the Roman walls constituted the 
boundaries of the Norman* fortress. On cdnsulting the Plan, it 
frill be perceived, that the Roman tower, indicated by the letter 
G, is marked with black. This is to denote that it has been used 
in later times as a watch-tower, by the addition of a semicircular 
wall carried round the edge of the Roman tower, and pierced 
with loop-holes or windows, one of which, looking to the west, 
still remains. In a line from this tower to the moat, opposite 
fig. 2, is a foss, which appears to have served to connect the 
W&tch-tower with the castle, and was probably faced on the west 
with palisades. 

• Of all the Roman walled castra in England, that of Pevensey 
presents the highest claims to our admiration. It is among the 
largest in extent, enclosing upwards of nine acres : it is the best 
preserved ; and approached by the high road, either from the east 
or from the west, its appearance is grand and imposing. From 
both these quarters, the dilapidations not being seen, the visitor 
Views it in much the same condition as it presented itself to the 
feyes of the Romans themselves. Let him pause at a distance 
before he criticises the removed gates, the renovated gateway 
and the time-worn facing of the stones and tiles; and he will 
wonder if it be possible fifteen centuries can stand between him 
and the builders. But this long space of time has passed : thirty 
generations of men have gone to dust, while the walls and towers 
before him seem yet only in their maturity, or, at the worst, in a 
vigorous old ago: let him tear aside the ivy that clings to the 
facing of the wall ; he will find the course of the mason's trowel 
marked as freshly as if the tool had smoothed the mortar a few 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PEVENSEY. IS 

mouths since. When he enters and crosses the wide area he uses 
the same gateways and travels over the same path as the Romans 
of old : the footway through the castrum has never been untrod- 
den. It was a footway originally almost in its entire extent, and 
it remains the same at this day. 

Where the ground was perfectly even, the Roman castra were 
commonly constructed in the form of a parallelogram ; but where 
the site selected was not favourable to that figure, the walls were 
built in accordance with the natural features of the locality, so as 
best to secure an enclosed area of the requisite dimensions. 
Richborough, Reculver, and Burgh, are instances of the former ; 
Lymne and Pevensey are examples of the latter mode of con- 
struction. In some cases a precipitous descent was made available 
for the purpose of a wall ; and in my Report on the excavations 
at Lymne I cited the castrum at Pevensey among other illustrations 
of this adaptation ; but I am now warranted, as we shall shortly 
see, in correcting this opinion, so far as Pevensey is concerned. 
In the mode of building the walls and the towers, the arrangement 
of the gateways with the postern and side entrances, a general and 
leading rule was obviously adhered to ; but in details, such as the 
form of the towers, the height of the walls, the situation of the 
side entrances, and especially in the facing of the interior of the 
walls and in the position of the bonding courses of tiles, there 
will be found considerable deviations from any fixed principle: 
not more, however, than would arise at all times and at all epochs 
from the work of various architects, each of whom adhering to 
one leading rule or plan, in minor matters followed his own indi- 
vidual judgment. But whatever may be the extent of the different 
castra, or the peculiarities observable in the masonry, they are all 
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grand in conception, massive in construction, and all but eternal 
in durability. The materials were made and chosen with uniform 
care; no labour was spared in procuring the best stone from 
quarries often far remote; and the mortar, that important ingre- 
dient which Saxon, Norman, and English architects only imper- 
fectly understood, was made by the Roman masons upon a 
principle so sound and unvarying that its tenacity is unimpaired 
by age, and its solidity is nothing inferior to the stones and tiles 
it cements together. 1 We possess no monument that recalls to 
the mind more forcibly the genius, perseverance, and self-reliance 
of the Romans than their walled castra. In this, their most remote 
province, they display in as high a degree all the characteristic 
skill and labour as the structures of more accessible and more 
genial climes ; so much so, indeed, that it would seem almost that 
the same hands had built them all. Wherever we find them, their 
firm and well-constructed masses proclaim the determination and 
confidence of a people who, where they had planted their stand- 
ards, had made a home in complacent security. 

The castrum of Anderida is of an oval form, inclosing above nine 
acres of ground. The surrounding wall is from twenty to thirty 
feet in height, and about ten in thickness. It was supported by 
fifteen towers equal in height to the wall, of which twelve are yet 
standing, and two are disjointed and lying at a considerable dis- 
tance from their original positions. These towers, as will be seen 
by our plan and the etchings, are of peculiar form, which may 
be explained correctly by a semi-circle added to a square. This 
vast extent of masonry is composed of flints and rubble strongly 

1 It is nothing unusual to find Roman mortar used as facing stone in the 
walls of our medieval churches. 
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cemented, and faced on the outside with a compact hard sandstone 
with layers or bonding courses of red tiles ; and on the inside 
with stone and flints. The stone appears to have been quarried 
at Beechy Head. It is neatly chiselled into blocks of various 
dimensions, which average respectively eighteen to twenty inches 
by ten inches ; twelve inches by ten inches ; and six inches by 
four inches, the last of which is the prevailing size. The tiles 
are usually in courses of two rows ; but sometimes their place is 
supplied by a dark red or brown stone, which is also said to have 
been procured from Beechy Head. The foundation is formed of a 
bed of conglomerate with flints and gravel, and upon this are three 
courses of stone, the two lowest being of large size, chamfered on 
the top edge, and extending outwards from the vertical wall to 
give strength and solidity to the substructure. So far as we 
could ascertain this projection at the base exists in the interior, 
but not to the extent of that on the outside. 

The disposition of the courses of tiles is not at all regular; and 
they are placed at wider or closer intervals at particular places : 
they are also of unequal thickness ; and the squared stones are 
also not always used with much regard to their uniformity of size. 
In some places there are eight to ten rows between the bonding 
tiles, in others they are full twenty. In some of the angles formed 
by the junction of the towers the tiles are introduced more 
abundantly. They have also been used in the crown of the arch 
in the postern gate and in the gate on the north side. 

The towers of the Roman castra answered a two-fold purpose, 
that of strengthening the walls, and of affording a fulcrum of 
attack upon an advancing enemy. Vitruvius directs that they 
should be placed not further apart than the space of an arrow's 
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flight; and he advises the round form in preference to the square 
in order tjbuit they may be more impervious to the shock of the 
engines of besiegers. It will be perceived, by reference to the 
Flan, that the towers; are more numerous on the western side. 
This, was obviously so devised with a view to give additional 
security $o the chief entrance, which was independently well 
guarded, being placed between two of them (C and B in the Plan) 
Which are about twenty-seven feet apart. Nothing of the gate- 
way is leftj but our excavations enabled us to understand itsi 
character. It had one arch opening outwards, almost at the inner 
extremity of the towers ; and another within, nine and half feet 
wide, at the distance of a few yards. The walls of the gateway 



were, no doubt, run up to the entire height of the curtain wall, 
or nearly .so; and, from the large stones which formed the foun- 
dation, must have been of great solidity. It formed a. hollow 
square of about eighteen feet within the castrum. In clearing 
awaiy the superincumbent earth we found fragments of ridge 
tales, which apparently had belonged to the roof, two large bases 
of cylindrical columns of a soft whitish stone, a small, brass coin 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PEVENSEY. 17 

of Constantine, a large thick ring of Kimmeridge schale, and, 
at a higher level, a penny of Canute. On either side of the 
gateway we commenced clearing the earth away from the main 
walls, which it concealed to the depth of several feet. From the 
surface none of the original facing remained ; but below it was 
found in good preservation. At the base, as on the exterior, were 
well cut blocks : upon these, regular layers of small squared 
stones to the extent of a few feet ; and above, the facing was in 
flint. The use of flint in the interior of the walls was observed 
at Richborough. The great gateway of that fortress was, so far 
as we can understand it from Mr. Boy's drawing, 1 in all pro- 
bability not unlike that of Pevensey, with the exception of its not 
being flanked with towers. 

After a few days' labour in the immediate vicinity of the chief 
gateway, alongside the walls to the right and left, we could but 
observe that the ground presented an aspect very unusual in such 
places. Although the trenches cut were several feet deep before 
we reached the original level, the soil, a somewhat tenacious loam, 
seemed as if it had never been disturbed ; and instead of being 
charged with animal and vegetable matter and with the ruins of 
buildings, looked as if the spade and pickaxe had never pene- 
trated it before. At first we surmised this might be owing to 
some adventitious circumstance operating upon a limited space of 
the area; but, day after day, and the same deep, dense, clayey 
ground had to be cut through, with much toil and no promise. 
Still it was not easy to understand the cause ; and we then sunk 
trenches towards the interior in various directions to probe the 
soil and fathom the mystery. "We then discovered that, at some 
1 Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver and Lymne, p. 40. 
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remote period, the original surface, probably after the removal of 
the ruins of buildings, had been covered with a bed of clay to 
the depths of five, six, and even eight feet. Above this may be 
reckoned a foot or two for the natural accumulation of the ground 
during several centuries ; thus the surface is elevated so high that 
while the walls stand, externally, from twenty-five to nearly thirty 
feet high, they are, at some places internally, not above five or 
six feet high. We may ascribe this raising of the ground to the 
period of the erection of the Norman castle. This castle stands 
upon an eminence ; and after the deep moat was sunk around it, 
a large body of earth must have been cast out. It was then, pro- 
bably, considered that all the purposes of defence would be better 
served by raising the entire surface, so as to convert the Roman 
wall in part somewhat to a parapet or breastwork, such as it really 
is on the north side at the watch-tower. It was obvious, previous 
to our explorations, that there was a vast accumulation within the 
Roman walls ; and this fact encouraged me and my colleague to 
avail ourselves of the leave given us by Lord Burlington to as 
great an extent as possible. Such appearances in the Roman 
stations in the north of England invariably result from the ruins 
of buildings ; and it is rarely they are excavated without results 
highly interesting to the antiquary and to the historian. Pevensey 
was, in some respects, more inviting than these: the depth of 
soil, supposing it to have resulted from ruins, suggested the dis- 
covery of remains throwing light on the character of the buildings 
which once stood within the walls ; and, probably, of inscriptions 
which might have removed something of the obscurity in which 
this great castrum has been, and still is, enveloped. 

About two years previous I had noticed that where, on the 
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north, the wall is entirely overturned (J in the plan), tiles are 
seen in the entire thickness of the wall. On closely examining 
them I made no doubt of their having formed the crown of an 
arch in a postern gateway. Having excavated the earth, we 
ascertained that my conjecture was correct This gate does not 



Postern gateway in the north wall. 

pass at right angles through the wall, but obliquely, or rather by 
a somewhat winding course. In order to render the approaches 
to walled towns and castra more difficult, Vitruvius 1 directs that 
they should be made, not straight, but crooked. In this country, 
and in all I have as yet visited on the continent, the principal 
entrances are built at right angles, but with additional strength. 
In the chief castra on the Roman Wall they were usually accom- 
panied by guard-chambers, as was one, at least, of the main gates 
1 De Architectura, lib. i. 
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of Camulodunum (Colchester), of which considerable vestiges may 
yet be seen. Of winding postern entrances, that of Richborough 1 
affords a very interesting example, and is well preserved. 

From this gateway to the extent of about two hundred feet in a 
north-easterly direction, the wall has been overthrown, apparently 
at some remote period. The shattered portion lies upon its side in 
huge masses, still forming a barrier to the station. From the end 
of the fallen wall, we caused a deep trench to be sunk in the direc- 
tion of tower G, along the standing wall. Here we found the facing 
stones, without any layers of flint, in a good state of preservation. 
Indeed, throughout, the walls, at a slight depth below the sur- 
face of the ground, are undenuded of their facing. This fact 
proves, that when the Normans raised the level, the walls were in 
a pretty perfect state ; and that the defacements which have been 
made were perpetrated, not by the Vandals of ancient times, but 
by those of modern days, who use Roman walls for repairing high 
roads and for all the purposes to which flints and stones can be 
applied. When the Government of our country has no regard 
for its ancient monuments and will not protect them, the ignorant 
despoilers, who pull down Roman walls, plough up Roman camps, 
can no more be blamed than the covetous jobbers who conspire 
to destroy old bridges and churches to make money by erecting 
new ones. They well calculate on the apathy of the public, and 
on Government repudiation of our national antiquities. 8 

1 Antiquities of Bichborough, etc. p. 38. 

9 While I am actually writing these remarks, a friend informs me that the 
Roman camp upon Hod Hill, near Blandford, in Dorset, has recently been 
destroyed, by a farmer, preparatory to making the soil arable. Hod Hill pre- 
sented, in addition to a fine Celtic camp, a Roman castrum upon the summit of 
the hill. This camp, though made only of earth and turf, exhibited all the 
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On this side of the castrum, tower I in the plan, and which is 
made a prominent feature in Mr. Brooke's etching (pi. iii), demands 
notice. It had been subjected to considerable damage, probably 
by the Saxon besiegers ; and, as the reparations seem to indicate, 
was repaired by the Normans, chiefly with the peculiar masonry 
commonly called herring-bone. The later work contrasts with 
the neat, compact, Roman facing and its more cohesive mortar. 

The postern gate c, which fronts the street of Pevensey, is 
shewn in plates iii and iv. The arch was turned with tiles which, 
as is very usually the case in gateways, were also introduced in 
short layers at the sides. The interior is gained from this gate 
by a flight of ten steps, rendered necessary from the accumulation 
of earth within the castrum. Reparations have been made at this 
gateway on the exterior, so that the original turn of the arch is 
concealed by modern brickwork. 

Southward of this gate is tower K, at one hundred and twenty 
feet from which the medieval castle is joined to the Roman wall. 
Not far from this tower, towards the south, some excavations were 
made, in the early part of the last century, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the town of Pevensey with water from the moat of the castle, 
by a channel beneath the Roman wall. This accidental explora- 

details of a perfect Roman walled station. It was interesting, moreover, from 
its obvious connection with the campaign in the west of Britain, made by Ves- 
pasian, a fact which the coins discovered there almost conclusively confirm. 
Another correspondent complains that the local or the Metropolitan Societies 
could and should have saved this very interesting camp ! Experience has 
fatally shown that it is quite out of the power of Societies to assume a pro- 
tecting attitude on behalf of our antiquities : they possess neither the money 
nor the influence which is needed, while their existence is seized upon by the 
Government as an excuse for its non-interference ; a pretext for which, it must 
be owned, there is a shadow of a reason. 
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tion led to an interesting discovery. It was found that the wall, 
ten feet in thickness, rested upon a foundation of wooden piles, 
covered with planks of extraordinary substance. These timbers 
exhibited no signs of decay ; and even the leaves of some brush* 
wood which had been thrown in, are said to have been equally 
well preserved. This peculiar foundation had been resorted 
to, as was common with the Romans, (and particularly recom- 
mended by Vitruvius as a precaution against moist or boggy 
ground), on account of the springs which abound at this part of 
the castrum. At London it was found that, on both banks of 
the Thames, piling had been very extensively adopted by the 
Romans ; and it was noticed in other situations where the ground 
was habitually wet or liable to give way. 

As we advance towards the south, beyond the western junction 
of the Roman wall with that of the castle, a considerable portion 
of the former has fallen outwards, and a huge mass (d) has been 
projected down the ascent. Tower L is in good preservation, 
and presents some interesting features in its short courses of tiles 
at the angle, and in its Norman battlements : the wall, also, im- 
mediately beyond, is in good condition. We then approach a 
tower (M), which has fallen forward from its original site, and 
stands at an inclined angle, having served, in its secondary posi- 
tion, as the platform of a Norman sally-port. 

It will be seen from the plan that a long interval succeeds be- 
tween towers M and A, in most of which the remains of the wall are 
dislocated, and to a considerable extent invisible. It was gene- 
rally considered, that at this side a somewhat precipitous bank 
supplied the place of a wall ; and that, in fact, the castrum, on 
this side, was defended by the natural bank towards the sea, now 
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a mile distant. We resolved to set the question at rest by laying 
open the ground. After several deep trenches had been cut with 
much labour, we ascertained that the castrum had been walled 
throughout its entire circuit ; but that on this side a land-slip had 
carried the wall to some distance beyond its original site, and appa- 
rently precipitated the upper part, with at least one tower, into 
what must formerly have been a morass. Portions of the core of 
the wall (e) yet remain, in what now is a bank beyond a hollow, 
caused, as it seems, by the land-slip. As my colleague has re- 
marked, " the land-slip must have taken place since the erection 
of the medieval castle, as it car- 
ried away one of its best de- 
fences, the southern branch of 
its moat — leaving the ground 
southward of the drawbridge 
dry; thus rendering the gate- 
way, which ought to have been 
the strongest, one of its most 
vulnerable points.'* The an- 
nexed wood-cut shows the ap- ; 
pearance the Eoman wall pre- 
sented on the inner side after it 
had been laid open. Towards 
the west we discovered the re- 
mains of a very narrow postern 
entrance. It is situated below a 
very fine fragment of the wall, 

which has been partially affected by the land- slip and inclines out- 
wards, and between that and the recovered portion alluded to at 
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fy in the plan ; and, it will be perceived, its situation is almost 
directly opposite the entrance at fl, described in p. 19. 

We have not yet expressed more than a vague opinion on the 
period when this and some of the other castra upon the Littus Sax- 
onicum were erected. There is nothing in the character of the 
architecture positively to decide the date ; and, as I have heretofore 
observed, we are left without the aid of a single lapidary inscrip- 
tion. That most of these castra were not constructed until subse- 
quent to the compilation of the Itinerary of Antoninus, which is 
probably of the time of Severus, negative evidence, if it does not 
actually prove, tends to prove, for they are not named in that 
document. Dubris, Fortus Lemanis, and Rutupiae are named, 
These, from their situation, were clearly brought into the line of 
what in later times became the Littus Saxonicum ; but the others, 
there is every reason to infer, were not at that time in being ; and 
the remains which have been discovered, within their respective 
areas, are not of a description or extent to warrant our believing 
they were populated for any very extended time. The force of 
this argument will be apparent on comparing the comparatively 
meagre supply of antiquities afforded by Lymne 1 and Pevensey, 
and the abundant produce of Bichborough. The coins in par- 
ticular, which are for the discussion of this question of great im- 
portance, have been discovered at Bichborough by thousands, and 
range from Claudius to Honorius. At Lymne and Pevensey, none 
or few of those of the earlier emperors have been found ; and the 
bulk, of no great extent, belong chiefly to the very latest periods 

1 In the Report on the Excavations made at Lymne, I have shown that the 
Portus Lemanis of the Itinerary of Antoninus was situated nearer the sea than 
the Portus Lemanis of the Notiiia. 
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of the Roman occupation. Our excavations at Pevensey yielded 
only about twenty specimens, the earliest of which was of Gallienus, 
and the most numerous of the time of Constantine and his family. 
But about the year 1840, somewhere in the southern bank of the 
Castrum, a larger quantity were accidentally discovered. They 
passed, almost immediately, into the hands of the late Mr. Brooker, 
of Alfriston, who allowed me to catalogue them. With a view 
to make them subservient to our inquiry, I have appended the 
list to this Report. Other coins, have, it is true, been found from 
time to time, 1 but they are described as being wholly of the same 
class as those which Mr. Brooker possessed. 

The latest of these coins is of the reign of Gratian ; and as, Mr. 
Brooker informed me, they were all found in one spot, it is most 
likely they formed part of the general currency during the reign 
of Gratian, and were at that period deposited there. It was during 
the reign of this emperor that Maximus, who held command in 
Britain, crossed the channel with a large body of the military forces, 
and gained temporary possession of the greater part of Gaul. It is 
very reasonable to suppose that he drew off, among them, the 
garrison of Anderida, and that the coins were then buried by one 
of the soldiers. But as the island was again recovered to the 
legitimate authority, and was once more garrisoned, the coins may 
have been inhumed at a still later period, even so late as the time 
when the last legion and cohorts were recalled. The evidence of 
the coins goes to show, as we learn from the Notitia, that Anderida 

1 Mr. Lower states that Mr. 0. Ade, Mr. W. Harvey, and Mr. J. Macree 
possess others, nearly all of which are of the Constantine family. It is stated 
that some Bactrian coins have been found at Pevensey ; but if so, they in no 
way affect our inquiry as to the date of the castrum. Bactrian coins have only 
been known to us since the period of our intercourse with northern India. 

£ 
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was garrisoned up to the very time when Britain ceased to be a 
Soman province ; and from the remarkable absence of any coins 
of the higher empire, we are led to conclude, both from this fact 
and from the absence of any mention of the station in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus, that the castrum was not built until after the reigns 
of Carausius and Allectus, and probably not until many years 
subsequent. 

It may not be without interest to such of the subscribers to our 
Excavations who have not as yet visited the castra along the 
line of the Roman Wall, to compare the remains of one of them 
with those of Anderida, and to observe some of the architectural 
characters of the Roman fortresses of the north of Britain in 
conjunction with those of the south. As Pevensey presents one 
of the finest examples of the latter, so Birdoswald, which I have 
selected for this purpose, affords one of the best specimens of the 
former. The accompanying plates (supplied by the liberality of 
Mr. Mayer) represent the north-eastern gateway and rampart of 
the station taken from two points of view, within and without. I 
was enabled to make the sketches during a visit paid to the 
station, in company with Dr. Bruce, shortly after some successful 
excavations had been made under the direction of Mr. H. Glasford 
Potter, who has published an illustrated account of his researches, 
with a restoration of the gateway, in the Archaohgia JEliana, 
vol. iv. 

Birdoswald, the Roman Amboglanna, is one of the westernly 
stations upon the line of the Wall, and connected with it. It con- 
tains an area of between five and six acres. The walls are about 
five feet thick, and it was supplied with at least four gateways. 
The entire masonry, as is the case with all the stations in the 
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north of Britain, is composed of squared stone, in regular layers, 
without any binding courses of tiles, as in those of the castra in 
the south. Some of the stones of the north-eastern gateway are 
upwards of two feet square, and a foot in thickness ; those of the 
pier are a foot and a half thick. Each passage is about 10 J feet 
wide, and the entire gateway about 25 feet. The pier shown in 
plate v is 8£ feet high, and the impost and lower stone of the arch 
remain in situ. The curtain wall is yet standing in part to the 
height of six to eight feet. 

This double gateway was defended by two guard-chambers ; the 
one approached from an entrance in the gateway itself; the other 
by a door opening into the camp. It will be seen that the en- 
trance on the right is crossed at the further end by a wall (shewn 
also in pi. vi ) ; and a large stone lies in the centre at the outer 
entrance. These, and other similar appendages to the original 
work, are almost constantly met with in the castra along the line 
of the Wall, the history of which they tend to illustrate in a 
striking and interesting manner. Inscriptions, and the evidence 
of historians, concur in enabling us to understand the somewhat 
anomalous and puzzling condition of the stations when laid open 
by excavations. The original levels are usually found beneath 
one, or even two, superimposed. The gateways are often reduced 
in number, as those of Amboglanna, by being walled up with 
masonry of inferior work. The earliest of these reparations may, 
in some cases, be referred to a period so far back as the campaign 
of Severus; but generally they appear to have taken place in 
much later times, the last being immediately after the Roman 
garrisons were withdrawn. No one can view the blockings up 
of these strong and noble gateways without feeling that the castra 
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had ceased to be defended by garrisons such as had formerly 
tenanted them, and that the weakened soldiery were struggling 
against the close attacks of a bold and encroaching enemy. 

The accompanying ground-plan, which illustrates Mr. Potter's 
account of the north-eastern gateway of Amboglanna, will assist 
in a correct understanding of its peculiarities. 




j ft*t 



In clearing away the remains of a wall which occupied the 
entire western gateway of this station, Mr. Potter found the 
original sill-stones in perfect preservation. He observes : l " There 
are two grooves in the sill-stones, one about four inches deep, the 
other shallower. These grooves must have been produced by a 
carriage, or carriages, having wheels almost three inches broad, 
and about four feet apart. The deeper groove bears evident 
marks of having been worn by a wheel of the above breadth. 
Immediately within or behind the pillars, or antepagmenta, of 
the gate, are two holes or sockets in the stone, in which the pivots 
or cardines of the gates have moved. I very carefully examined 
1 A rchceologia JSliana^ vol. iv, p. 65. 
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the socket on the south side, and found the bottom formed an in- 
clined plane, with a deep groove at its lower part, which was 
towards the outside of the gate. The effect of this arrangement 
would be, that the gate, when opened, would rise a little from the 
ground, and, when not held open, would shut by its own gravity. 
The gate would fall against a part of the threshold which rises 
two or three inches above the bottom of the gate, when closed. 
I have not been able to find any description of a similar forma- 
tion of hinge in any ancient author, and have, therefore, come to 
the conclusion that this is something novel : a patent for a similar 
hinge was taken out a few years ago." 

The western gateway of Housesteads (Borcovicus), another of 
the chief stations on the line of the Wall, closely resembles that of 
Amboglanna. Both the guard chambers, however, have their 
openings in the gateway. One of the outward entrances of this 
gateway was discovered to have been walled up, and so was the 
inner entrance of that opposite, making the passage into the 
castrum take an oblique direction. The outside portals were 
clo&ed with two-leaved gates moving on iron pins, and, as Dr. 
Bruce 1 infers from the remains disinterred, were of wood strength- 
ened with plates and studs of iron. 

All the great walled stations to the south of the Wall, so far as 
. I have yet been able to examine them, are constructed upon the 
same principle as those attached to, or closely bordering it. They 
are usually quadrangular, except when the nature of the site is 

1 The Roman Wall, 2nd edit., p. 184. A third edition of this valuable work 
is being prepared for press. It will contain some additional particulars rela- 
tive to Borcovicus and other stations, the result of excavations recently made 
and still in progress. 
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unfavourable to that form, and are built of squared stone in 
regular layers, without the bonding courses of tiles so common in 
the midland and southern parts of Britain. In some of them the 
walls are strengthened by courses of stones of larger' dimensions 
at the base,, which is made. wider than the upper part'. 

Chester presents, in the remains of Us Roman wall some re- 
markably fine examples of a bolder atid grander style of masonry 
than is usual in this country. The courses of stone are regularly 
a foot deep, and the blocks from eighteen inches to two feet in 
width, or rather on the bed. A portion of the north wall is shown 
in plate yii, abutting from the modern wall which, covers the 
greater portion of it. It is based upon a rock of full forty feet in 
height, and stands at the present day about twelve feet up to a 
cornice, which is also- ancient and coeval. Above < this ; was a 
parapet which was probably of about the height of "the modern 
one shown in the etching. The Roman gates of this city have, 
been destroyed; .but an old engraving, represents one .of "them, as 
double, with arches of a wide. span.. j 

Perhaps the • only example of a Roman* gateway yet extant 
in v England is that of the Newport gate of ; Lincoln, built en- 
tirely of stone. It had, probably, • two side entrances for foot 
passengers, but only one is now standing. There are some in- 
teresting remains of one of the -Roman gateways at Colchester. 
Like, that: of Lincoln, it had a side entrance or entrances ; but 
unlike that. and the others I have referred to in * the north, it was 
faced almost wholly with tiles. Many of the remains of the 
Roman gateways of our ancient towns have, no doubt, been 
spared until the last, two or three centuries, and some have been 
pulled down in more recent times. In the . annexed woodcut is 
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shown what appears to have been one of the Roman gateways of 
Chichester, which was standing at the latter part of the last 
century. It is engraved from one of Grimm's sketches. The 
great width of the Roman walls often admitted of houses being 
built upon them in the middle ages, as may be seen at Colchester 
to a very considerable extent. 

The excavations recently made at High Rochester (Breme- 
nium), have afforded a glimpse of the internal arrangements of 
one of the larger castra of the north of Britain. The area appears 
to have been almost covered with buildings of the most substan- 
tial kind, in the remains of which we may recognize the barracks 
of the soldiers, their store-rooms, their baths and their temples. 1 
The buildings were crowded, and the streets and passages ex- 
tremely narrow. At Cilurnum (Chesters), the buildings which 
have been excavated are constructed in an equally solid manner. 
The floorings exhibit a most interesting example of the manner in 
which the dwellings were heated. The rooms, of large dimen- 
sions, are substructed with piers of squared stones, upon which 
are laid flagstones forming the pavements. These piers are each 
about two feet square ; and one of the rooms has no less than 
forty-eight of them ; the slabs measuring from 2% feet by 4 feet, 
to upwards of 7 feet by 3, and 4 to 5 inches in thickness. 
Between these piers flowed the warm air from the hypocaust, 
neutralising the cold and damp of the long winters of the north. 
# The antiquary to whom the study of Roman castrametation is 
of interest, should not rest contented with investigating the sta- 
tions of the Saxon shore and those of the north of England ; but 

1 See The Roman Wall, 2nd edit., p. 452 ; and the Collectanea Antiqua, vol. 
iii, p. 174. 
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he ought to cross the channel to the department of Mayenne in 
France, and examine the castrum which was attached to the capi- 
tal city of the Diablintes, the site of which is now occupied by the 
bourg of Jublains, a few miles from the town of Mayenne. To 
a great extent, the remains have been exempted from the fate 
which has generally befallen those of the Roman castra. A few 
years ago they were excavated, chiefly at the public expense, and 
now they afford an extraordinary, if not unique example of a walled 
castrum, still retaining, in an excellent state of preservation, the 
buildings of the interior, at an elevation varying from fifteen to 
five-and-twenty feet, surrounded by an earthen rampart in parts 
faced with stone, and presenting the character of a double camp, 
the external walls resembling those of Pevensey, Richborough, 
and Burgh. The effect on entering the outer walls is grand and 
novel. Here, nothing is left to conjecture and speculation : the 
antiquary is not puzzled and perplexed with dislocated masses of 
ruins ; nor has he to draw upon the imagination to restore the 
plan of shattered walls and foundations. He sees before him an 
extensive and well-built fortress in its length and breadth, and 
spacious apartments as clearly definable as if the garrison had 
only been recently withdrawn ; and he walks from room to room 
through the original and perfect doorways surveying details such 
as, I believe, are nowhere else, in the north of Europe at least, to 
be found. As I have devoted a rather lengthened space in the 
third volume of the Collectanea Antiqua to the description of this 
remarkable castrum (which appears to have been previously quite 
unknown in England), I must refer to that account (which is ac- 
companied by a bird's-eye view and copious illustrations) all who 
may be interested in the subject ; and particularly those who, at 
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a trifling cost of time and money, may be inclined to visit the 
remains and examine for themselves what will far exceed the 
expectations any description, however useful it may be, can be 
expected to raise. 

COINS DISCOVERED AT PEVENSEY. 

Carausius. 
[a.d. 287 to a.d.,293.] 
Obverse, imp. caravsivs. p. f. avg. ; radiated head of Carau- 

sius to the right. 
Reverse, votis v mvltis x. : a female, seated, appears to be 
extending a wreath towards a figure standing before her. 
This unpublished coin is, unfortunately, in bad condition - I 
Theodora. 
[Circa a.d. 806.] 
Reverse, pietas romana ; a female suckling a child - 1 

Helena. 
[Circa a.d. 325.] 
Reverse, spes pvblica ; a female figure holding an olive branch 

and the hasta pura ----- 1 

CoN8TANTINT78 II. 

[a.d. 317 to a.d. 340.] 
Reverse, gloria exercitvs ; two soldiers with standards - 2 
Constantius II. 
Reverses. [a.d. 323 to a.d. 361.] 

1. fel. temp, reparatio; a soldier, armed with shield and spear, 

transfixing a falling horseman : in the exergue, cplc ; 
others bear the exergual marks, scon, tr, and anb. - 8 

2. gloria exercitvs ; two soldiers, with a standard between 

them : in the exergue, trs. 1 

8. victoriae d. d. avgg. q. n. n. ; two Victories, holding a 

shield -------I 

4. The same ; two Victories holding wreaths - - 1 
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CoNSTANS. 

Reverses. f a.d. 333 to a.d. 350.] 

1. pel. temp, bepabatio; a soldier, dragging a captive from 

his hut : in the exergue B*c ; others with tbs. - 4 

2. Idem; the Emperor in a galley steered by a Victory - 1 

3. Idem; a phoenix upon a funeral pile : in the exergue tbp. ; 

another, with a phoenix upon a globe - - 3 

4. globia exebcitvs ; two soldiers, with standards - 2 

5. victobiae d. d. avgo. q. n. n. ; two Victories, holding 

wreaths : in the exergue tbs. ; several similar ; and va- 
rieties --.----9 

Coins, struck by Constantine or his Sons, 

Inscribed ybbs boma, and constantinopolis - 6 

Magnentius. 

Reverses. [a.b. 350 to a.d. 353.] 

1. pel. temp, bepabatio; a soldier spearing a fallen horseman: 

in the exergue anb. - - - 1 

2. salts dd. nn. avg. et oaes. ; monogram t)f Christ; in the 

field, the alpha and omega 1 

3. victobiae bd. nn. avg. et cae8. ; two Victories affixing a 

shield, inscribed, vot. v. mvlt. x, to the trunk of a tree : 

in the exergue bplc. - - - - 7 

4. globia bomanorvm ; a horseman riding over a prostrate 

figure : in the exergue tbp. 1 

VALENTINIANU8. 

Reverse. [a.d. 364 to a.d. 375.] 

1. SECVBITA8 beipvblicae; Victory, with wreath and palm 

branch, marching - - - - 3 

Valens. 
Reverses. [a.d. 364 to a.d. 378.] 

1. secvbitas beipvblicae; as the foregoing; in the exergues 

tebtia and smant - - - - 7 

2. globia bomanorvm ; a military figure dragging a captive ; 

and, in the other hand, holding a labarum, upon which is 

the monogram of Christ ----- 1 
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Gbatiantts. 
Reverses. [a.d. 375 to a.d. 383.1 

1. globia bomaxobvm; a soldier, holding a labarum, dragging 

a foe : in the exergue sma. ... i 

Besides the above coins, there are many of those very small 
pieces termed minimi; and an equal number of very rudely 
executed imitations of the small brass coins of the later 
Roman emperors - - - - - 35 

Total 98 
The coins found during our excavations are as follows : 
Gallientts. 
[a.d. 259 to a.d 268.] 
Reverse, fobtvnae bedvci ; type of Fortune {small brass) - 1 

PosTUMUS. 
[a.d. 258 to a.d. 267.] 
Reverse, fax. avg. ; Peace, standing, holding a branch and the 

hasta pura ------ 1 

Maximianus. 
[a.d. 286 to a.d. 305.] 
A badly preserved second brass coin of the " Genio Populi 
Romani " type - - - - 1 

CONSTANTINUS. 

[a.d. 306 to a.d. 337.] 
Reverse, soli invicto comiti : in the exergue pln ; the Sun, 
standing, the right arm raised; in the left hand, a globe 
{second brass) ------ 1 

Magnentius. 
Two, second brass, as Nos. 2 and 3 in the preceding list - 2 

Various. 
These are in small brass, much oxidised ; those which are to 
be recognised are of the Constantino family - - 10 

Total 16 
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Canute. 
A penny of Canute of a type as No. 1 7, pi. 23, Ruding ; rev. 
pineda'onxan : — minted at Canterbury by the moneyer 
Winedaen ? 

The following account of some excavations, made within the 
medieval castle, is by my colleague Mr. Lower. It forms part of his 
General Report, printed in the Collections, vol. vi, of the Sussex 
Archaeological Society. 

" In the month of November, we gave directions for uncovering 
the foundations of a building which had stood within the medieval 
castle. My attention was called during the summer of 1849 to 
the burnt appearance of the turf to the southward of tower No. 2, 
and I hazarded a conjecture that it indicated the site of the " free 
chapel within the castle of Pevensey," which is named in a grant 
of this fortress to John of Gaunt, by his father, King Edward III. 
Our excavations have shown the truth of this surmise. The site 
of the chapel is marked 7 in the Plan. 

" It consisted of a nave, north aisle, and chancel. The general 
thickness of the foundation walls was 2 feet 5 inches. The 
interior dimensions of the edifice were are follows : — 

Length of nave . . 40 ft. Length of chancel . . 12 ft. 8 in. 

Breadth of ditto. . 16 ft. 8 in. Breadth of ditto . . 11 ft. 6 in. 

" The flooring, which has been removed, appears to have been 
laid upon a bed of sea-beach or shingle. A single stone step, 
forming the ascent into the chancel, remains. A few fragments 
of Roman tile from the old work were found imbedded in the 
foundation walls. 

" Below the level of the floor of the chancel several skeletons 
were exhumed. This part of the edifice had been divided longi- 
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tudinally into three cells or graves. In the northernmost of these 
was the skeleton of a man five feet below the surface. The fore- 
arms were crossed over the breast, perhaps indicating a priest. 
At the feet of this skeleton was another, of a child. The middle 
compartment was occupied by a skeleton with the arm-bones paral- 
lel with the body : this interment was only two feet below the floor. 
In the southernmost compartment there were three skeletons at 
the depth of five feet — one adult and two children. To the right 
and left of the chancel step were two small irregular enclosures of 
stone, which may have supported the pulpit and reading desk. 

" Opposite the south door, at the distance of 11 feet 6 inches 
from the west end of the building, and in situ, but much frac- 
tured, we found the font. It consists of a plain basin of rude 
workmanship, raised upon a circular step 4 feet 10 inches in 



diameter, as shown in the above wood engraving : the material is 
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a rough, friable, white stone, resembling Caen, but of an inferior 
grain. Care has been taken to preserve this remarkable relic 
from destruction. At the east end of the nave a remarkable 
object was brought to light. This is a piscina adapted for a pillar 
perforated throughout its entire height. With the exception of 
(the shaft of) one found some years since in the free chapel within 
the castle of Hastings, I am not acquainted with any examples of 
the pillar piscina in Sussex ; and they are everywhere uncommon. 
They seem peculiar to Norman architecture. The workmanship 
of the present specimen is very rude ; and the design resembles 
a capital of Early English, or rather, transition-Norman date. Its 
rough and " Ruskin-ish" character is faithfully conveyed in the 
engraving. (See " Sussex Archseol. Col.," vol. vi, p. 280.) 

" The font, and an abacus with Norman ornaments, sufficiently 
attest the period to which the " free chapel of Pevensey" belongs. 
Of its destruction we have no record ; but there is sufficient evi- 
dence that it was burnt down — whether by accident or design it 
would be idle to conjecture. The font bears evident marks of the 
action of fire, such as will be remarked by any curious visitor 
to Rye Church, where the evidences of conflagration are alike 
afforded by present appearances and by historical record. The roof 
was of slates, very thick, marked with broad red veins, and unlike 
any other slate I have ever seen. A large mass of the roof seems to 
have fallen in upon the font, which may account for its compara- 
tively well-preserved state. It is a rather curious fact that many 
iron arrow-heads, from four to six inches in length, were found 
among the dtbris. 

" It ought to be mentioned that, not long before our excava- 
tions, Mr. Gurr, the worthy tenant of the ground (who at this 
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moment holds, in plurality y the offices of constable, port-reeve, 
overseer, market-clerk, and custodian of the castle of Pevensey), 
accidentally discovered the well of this redoubtable fortress. It 
lies within the enclosure, southward of the chapel, and near the 
foot of the mound of the ancient keep (6 in the Plan) : Lord 
Burlington having liberally contributed the funds, Mr. Gurr 
opened the well, which is of very remarkable construction. It 
is seven feet in diameter, and stetned with solid ashlar. After 
descending forty feet it gradually contracts and is continued to 
the depth of fifty, where it is further narrowed to a frame- work 
of solid oak of square form, and little more than two feet across. 
It is to be regretted that this well has been filled to within a few 
feet of the top by rain-water, so that the peculiar structure of the 
lower part of it cannot be more accurately noted without the 
laborious removal of this large body of water. I must not omit 
to state that, among other objects brought up during the emptying 
of this well, there were several of those large spherical masses of 
green sandstone — generally supposed to be catapult balls 1 — which 
have so often been found in the castle ; and some skulls, which, 
upon examination by competent persons, have been pronounced 
to be those of wolves. 99 

1 They are of various sizes, from nine to fifteen inches diameter. Many of 
them are still lying in different parts of the castle. 
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